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could find how much change was produced, and there-
fore how the velocity with which we are approaching
the moving mass compares with that of light. Simi-
larly, if the body were advancing toward us. And, vice
versa, if the distance were increasing, the lines would
be shifted downward in the spectrum toward the red.

Because the velocity of light is exceedingly great
(more than 186,000 miles per second), it is evident that
only very swift motions can produce any sensible dis-
placement of lines in the spectrum. Since, however,

FIG. 24.

CHANGES IN THE C LINE (September 22. lb?0).

in the neighborhood of sun-spots and in the solar
prominences, we frequently meet with masses of gas
moving from thirty to fifty miles a second, and some-
times as much as three hundred miles a second, it is not
unusual, in working with the telespectroscope, to ob-
serve the distortion and displacement of portions of a
dark line which are produced by these motions, and in-
dicate them.

The figure represents the appearance of the C line
seen in the spectrum of a sun-spot by the writer on
September 22, 1870. The velocities indicated vary